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INTRODUCTION 


Canada’s ability to become globally competitive is increasingly dependent upon the capacity of 
its workforce to acquire new skills and knowledge and upgrade existing ones. The challenges 
posed by structural changes in the economy, emerging technologies, and pressures to improve 
productivity mean that the need for adult education and training has never been greater. 
Accompanying this need has been a desire for information on the characteristics of the adult 
learner and the barriers to participation in adult education and training. 


During the 1980s, Statistics Canada conducted three surveys on adult education and training: the 
1984 Adult Education Survey, commissioned by the Department of the Secretary of State and the 
1986 Adult Training Survey and the 1990 Adult Education and Training Survey, both sponsored 
by Employment and Immigration Canada. These surveys were all household-based, meaning that 
an interview was conducted with each household in the sample, thereby enabling the collection 
of information on an individual basis. In contrast, the more traditional institutional surveys 
collect information at the more aggregated school or institution level. The household approach 
provides a larger range of information on the characteristics and motives of both participants and 
non-participants. 


This report presents an overview of findings from the 1990 Adult Education and Training Survey. 
It provides a broad perspective of adult learners by analyzing their demographic and socio- 
economic backgrounds and the instructional activities they pursued. It also focuses on the 
characteristics of employer-sponsored and non-sponsored trainees. Finally, it examines non- 
participants and the barriers they face in obtaining education and training opportunities. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


The adult learner 


According to the Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS) more than 3.4 
million people aged 17 and over were registered in a course or program between 
December 1989 and November 1990. This represents 17% of the Canadian adult 
population. 


Participation rates in adult education ranged from a high of 24% for those aged 
25 to 34, to only 3% for those over 65. Generally, participation in adult education 
declined sharply with age, although the rate for 17 to 24 year-olds was relatively 
low at 16% because the majority of this group was registered in regular full-time 
college or university programs (which were excluded from the definition of adult 
education and training used for this report). 


Those with post-secondary education were more likely to participate in adult 
education. While 33% of adults with university degrees were enroled in some 
form of adult education, only 3% of those with grade 8 or less were. 


The most popular adult education programs were the short-term or part-time 
courses. According to AETS estimates, more than 16% of adult Canadians took 
such a course in 1990. 


For short-term or part-time courses, commerce, management and business 
administration were the most popular fields of study. These subjects were the 
choice of 23% of all part-time students. 


Program providers 


Educational institutions (mainly colleges and universities) provided the facilities 
for most adult education courses, accommodating 55% of all adult learners. 


Employers provided facilities for 23% of adult learners; professional associations, 
churches, unions and other organizations provided facilities for the remaining 
22%. 


Program sponsors 


Almost half of adult students (48%) had their tuition paid by their employer, 45% 
by themselves or their family, 8% by various other sources and 4% by 
governments. 


The estimated 1.6 million workers whose training was sponsored by their 
employers represented 13% of Canada’s workforce. 


Rates of employer-sponsored training varied substantially from one industry to 
another, ranging from 3% of workers in agriculture to 32% in utilities. 


Employer-sponsored training rates were affected by age, gender and size of firm. 
The 25 to 44 age group was most likely to receive this training, and men had 
higher rates than women. Employees in large firms had higher rates than those 
in smaller firms. 


Trainees’ motivation and barriers 


The majority of trainees (78%) took adult education or training programs for job- 
related reasons; 22% took them for reasons of personal interest. 


Time and money constraints were the two most important deterrents to education 
and training cited by AETS respondents. Almost half (48%) of those who took 
no adult education in 1990 cited these barriers. Of those who did take adult 
education, 58% said these barriers prevented them from taking further courses. 


CHAPTER I 
THE ADULT LEARNER: A PROFILE 


Results from the 1990 Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS) show that a large proportion 
of adult Canadians take a course or receive training of some type after leaving the regular school 
system. 


This chapter profiles the adult learners and their efforts to adapt to the changing structure of 
Canada’s economy and to ever changing job skill requirements. Adult learners cannot be treated 
an homogeneous group. This chapter emphasizes differences in participation rates based on age, 
gender, marital status, occupation, industry and level of education. We will also describe the 
type of education or training received and examine participants’ motivations and the barriers to 
training. 


A. DEFINITION 


The AETS collected information on all types of educational activities pursued by persons aged 
17 and over in 1990. This report, however, is restricted to short-term or part-time courses’, 
apprenticeship programs and employer-sponsored full-time programs. Adults enroled in regular 
full-time programs offered by secondary and post-secondary school systems are not included in 
the definition of adult or continuing education. However, to get a comprehensive picture of how 
employers are involved in training, we have included employer-sponsored full-time programs 
offered by educational institutions.’ 


This definition of adult education is similar to the one proposed by UNESCO in the International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). In this document, adult education is described 
as organized programs of education adapted to the needs of persons aged fifteen and older who 
are not in regular school and university systems. 


' Part-time courses are attended regularly and generally last more than a month. Short-term courses last less than a month 
and usually require attendance for a considerable part of the working day or week. 


It might also be argued that adults returning to school after a prolonged period ("returnees’) constitute a special clientele and 
for this reason should also be considered as adult learners. However, because this group cannot be clearly identified in AETS, it 
is excluded from the scope of this analysis. 


B. LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION 


Total participation rates. The first step in profiling adult learners in Canada is to examine their 
participation rates (i.e the proportion of the adult population enroled in learning or training 
activities). Because these rates are influenced by the various socio-demographic variables 
selected for analysis, it is useful to start with the overall national participation rate, which 
provides a reference point for comparisons to the other rates presented throughout the report. 


Estimates from the 1990 AETS indicate that 17% of the Canadian adult population was registered 
in a course or program sometime between December 1989 and November 1990. This represents 
3.4 million people, taking about 5.9 million courses or programs. 


As can be seen in Table 1.1, the eastern provinces had lower participation rates than the national 
average, while the western provinces, with the exception of Alberta, were reasonably close to the 
national average. Alberta had the highest participation rate at 22%, while Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island had the lowest at 10%. 


Table 1.1 Participation rates in adult education and training by gender, Canada and 
provinces, 1990 


Total Male Female 


(% of population 17 and over) 


Canada 17 17 17 
Newfoundland 10 10 9 
Prince Edward Island 10 9 12 
Nova Scotia 14 14 14 
New Brunswick 12 12 12 
Québec 15 16 15 
Ontario 18 18 18 
Manitoba 16 17 15 
Saskatchewan 15 15 14 
Alberta 22 21 22, 
British Columbia 19 19 19 


The average participation rate in urban centres was 18%, while in rural areas it was 13%. 
Although this trend was consistent across all provinces, in Alberta and British Columbia the rural 
participation rates were comparable or higher than many other provinces’ urban rates. Alberta 
was also the only province with equal rural and urban rates. 


Generally, the difference between urban and rural rates can be explained by a more limited access 
to adult education in rural areas, and by socio-demographic factors. (See Appendix C, Table C-3) 


Age and gender. The median age of both male and female trainees was 35 years. Variations 
were, however, observed among provinces. The median ranged from 32 years in Newfoundland 
to 37 in British Columbia. Variations were also observed among the types of program taken. 
For those enroled in short-term or part-time courses, the median was 36 years, compared to 35 
for those who took a full-time employer- sponsored program, and only 24 for those in an 
apprenticeship program. (See Appendix C, Tables C-1 and B-2.) 


Except for people aged 17 to 24 who tended to be enroled in regular full-time college or 
university programs, participation in adult education declined sharply with age. In all provinces 
and for both men and women, demand for adult education was highest for those aged 25 to 44. 
Some 24% of this age group registered for a course, compared with only 16% of the 17-24 age 
group and 10% of those over 45. 


Women represented 52% of the adult education participants in 1990. They slightly outnumbered 
men in the 25 to 44 and 55 and over age groups but their overall participation rate was 
practically identical to the rate for men. 


Chart 1.1 
Participation rates in adult education by 
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Marital status. Marital status also affected participation, but to a much lesser degree than age 


or gender. 


five (19%) took a course in 1990. Single and married people followed closely, both with an 18% 
participation rate. Widows and widowers had the lowest rate at 5%, but this probably reflected 


Separated or divorced adults were most likely to enrol in an educational activity: about one in 
their age more than their marital status. 


Married men and women had an identical participation rate (18%), but otherwise women had 
higher rates whatever their marital status. Separated or divorced women had the highest rate at 


22%, compared with 15% for separated or divorced men. Single women ranked second with 


20%, compared with 16% for single men. Next were married men and women (17%), followed 


by widows with a rate 6%; widowers had a rate of only 3%. 


Chart 1.2 
Participation rates in adult education by 


marital status and gender, Canada, 1990 
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Source: Adult Education and Training Survey,1990 
*Data are subject to considerable sampling error and should be used with caution 


Age also affected participation by marital status. Among 17 to 24 year olds, for instance, 
married people were most likely to enrol, while past age 55, married people had the lowest rate. 
Overall, participation rates declined past age 45 for all marital status groups. 


Level of education. Results from the AETS showed that those with more education were more 
likely to participate in adult education. Although those with only a primary education (grade 8 
or less) comprised 18% of Canada’s population aged 15 and over, they accounted for only 2% 
of all participants in adult education in 1990. At the other end of the spectrum, university 
graduates were 10% of Canada’s population, but accounted for 22% of all trainees. Indeed, 
almost seven out of 10 adult mature students had some post-secondary education. Education 
tends to breed education but this high rate might also mean that changes in job qualification 
requirements are particularly fast among highly-skilled occupations. 


Table 1.2 Participation rates in adult education and training by level of education and 
by gender, Canada, 1990 


Re Al ea 2 eS eS 
Total Male Female 


(% of population 17 and over) 


Total 17 17 17 
Grade 8 or lower 3 4 3 
Some high school 8 8 7 
High school diploma 16 16 16 

High school or less 10 10 10 
Some postsecondary 23 De 25 
Postsecondary certificate 25 24 26 
University degree 33 30 af 

Postsecondary education 27 26 28 


Only 3% of adults with primary education or less, and 8% of those with some high school, 
enroled in adult education or training, compared with 33% of those with a university degree. On 
average, the participation rate for adults with a high school diploma or less was only one third 
the rate for those with post-secondary education. At lower levels of education, men were 
marginally more likely to participate than women, but as educational attainment increased, this 
pattern reversed. For example, nearly four out of 10 women with a university degree enroled in 
some form of adult education, compared with 3 out of 10 men. (See Appendix C, Table C-4.) 


Labour force status. Because most adult education was work-related, the working population 
had higher participation rates than the non-working population. More than 23% of employed 
AETS respondents were registered in a course or program, compared with 15% for the 
unemployed respondents and only 6% for persons not in the labour force.> Among employed 
respondents, full-time workers had a rate of 24%, while part-time workers, had a rate of 18%. 


* The Adult Education and Training Survey was conducted as a supplement to the November 1990 Labour Force Survey. As 
a consequence, the employment status of adult education participants was for the third week of November, 1990. 


SS 
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Whatever their employment status, women had higher rates than men. About 25% of female 
workers took some training, compared with 22% of male workers. Among full-time workers, the 
female participation rate was 27%, compared with 22% for males. The rate for female part-time 
workers (20%) was almost twice the rate for men working part-time (11%). Among the 
unemployed, about 18% of women received some training, compared with 13% of men. (See 
Appendix C, Table C-5.) 


Industry and Occupation. This analysis of participants by industry and occupation reflected their 
situation at the date of the survey, not when the individual registered for a course or program. 
Some participants might have changed industry or occupation after taking their training. For this 
reason, the AETS data are indicative rather than definitive. 


The adult education participation rate for persons in the labour force (i.e employed or 
unemployed) was 22%, but substantial variation occurred among industries. Rates were higher 
for those working in service industries (25%) than for those in goods-producing industries 
(18%) *. For example, 39% of workers in public administration, almost 37% in utilities, 31% 
in community services” and 30% in the finance industry took some form of training in 1990, 
compared with rates of 12% in agriculture and 13% in construction. 


Overall, 25% of women in labour force took some training, compared with 21% for men. 
Female participation rates were substantially higher than male rates in both the goods-producing 
sector and the services-producing sector. This difference was particularly pronounced in primary 
industries, construction, transportation, community services and public administration. (See 
Appendix C, Table C-7.) 


‘The goods-producing sector includes the following industries: agriculture, other primary, manufacturing, construction and 
utilities. The service sector is composed of transportation, communications, trade, finance, community services, business and 
personal services, miscellaneous services and public administration. 

5 The community services group includes educational, health and social service industries. 
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Table 1.3 Participation rates in adult education and training of labour force population 
by industry and gender, Canada, 1990 


NN —— 


Total Male Female 


Total j4)) 21 25 
Goods-producing Industries 18 18 18 
Agriculture 12 11 15 
Other primary ye) ae 34* 
Manufacturing 19 20 16 
Construction il) 12 17 
Utilities 37 of 36 
Services-producing Industries 25 23 26 
Transportation 20 19 28 
Communications 26 26 26 
Trade 17, 18 15 
Finance 30 31 30 
Community services Si 28 33 
Business and personnel services 20 20 19 
Miscellaneous services 18 i) 23 
Public administration 39 36 42 


* Data are subject to large sampling error and should be used with caution 


Participation in adult education was also influenced by occupation. In 1990, the rate for white- 
collar workers (28%) was almost twice the rate for blue-collar workers (16%)°. Female white- 
collar workers had a higher rate than their male counterparts -29% to 26%- but among blue-collar 
workers the rate was higher for males -17% to 14%. 


6 . . . . . . . er) . ee . . 
White-collar occupations include artistic, clerical, managerial, medicine, natural science, religion, sales, social science and 
teaching occupations. All other occupations are blue-collar occupations. 
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Participation rates for white-collar workers ranged from 18% for sales occupations to 38% for 
natural science occupations. Among blue-collar workers, those in agriculture had the lowest rate 
at 12%, compared with 28% for workers in mining. 


Substantial gender differences occurred within occupations. For example, female participation 
rates were much higher then male rates in the natural sciences, social sciences, teaching, clerical 
and artistic occupations; but they were lower in fabricating, processing, material handling, as well 
as in sales and service occupations. 


The likelihood of getting trained was highest among both white-collar and blue-collar workers 


in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. The Atlantic provinces had the lowest participation 
rates. (See Appendix C, Table C-6.) 
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Table 1.4 Participation rates in adult education and training of labour force population 
by occupation and gender, Canada, 1990 


8 EEE 


Total Male Female 


a 


(% of labour force 17 and over) 


Total 22 As)| 25 

White collar workers 28 26* 29* 
Artistic 22 15 30 
Clerical 24 21 24 
Managerial 32 29 36 
Medicine 34 35 34 
Natural science 38 37 44 
Religion Bik 25% 68* 
Sales 18 19 iV 
Social science 36 30 39 
Teaching 36 30 39 

Blue collar workers 16 17 14 
Construction 16 16 +* 
Fabricating 20 pie) 10 
Farming 12 11 13 
Fishing * *K *K 
Forestry | 16* 15* 2 
Machining iS 15 ag 
Materials handling 10 11 a 
Mining 28 28 — 
Processing 13 14 os 
Service 15 16 14 
Transportation 16 15 12% 
Other crafts 18 18 yh 


* Data are subject to large sampling error and should be used with caution. 
** Data are based on too small a sample to be statistically reliable. 
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Cc: ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING RECEIVED IN 1990 


To minimize response burden and simplify data collection, the AETS collected detailed 
information for only the last course taken in 1990. Data were collected on the type of course, 
its duration, financial assistance received (if any), course provider, etc. It was assumed that this 
last course taken was representative of all courses taken during the year. 


Type of program. To make analyzing the AETS data less complicated, adult education has been 
classified into two categories: full-time programs (including apprenticeship training), and short- 
term or part-time courses. Regular full-time college and university students are excluded from 
this study, hence the only full-time programs considered here are apprenticeship programs and 
other full-time programs sponsored by employers. 


Because the majority of respondents were in the labour force at the time of survey, the most 
popular option was a short-term or part-time course, taken by 95% of trainees. This reflects a 
strong demand for such courses. About 3% of trainees were in full-time employer-sponsored 
programs, with the remaining 2% in apprenticeship programs. 


These results indicate that 16% of Canada’s population (or 3.2 million persons) registered in 


short-term or part-time courses in 1990 and 1% (or 223,000 persons) were registered in full-time 
programs. 
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Table 1.5 Participation rates in adult education and training by type of program, age 
group and gender, Canada, 1990 


Type of Program 


Total 

All Full-time? Part-time or Number of 

programs’ Short-term Trainees 

(% of population 17 and over) (in thousands) 

Total 17.0 1.1 16.1 3,367 
17-24 15.9 23 13.9 480 
25-34 24.1 1.8 22.8 17123 
35-44 23.9 1.0 73:1 996 
45-54 17.9 0.7 172 504 
55-64 7.8 ne 7.6 181 
65+ 29 2.9 83 
Male 16.9 17, ee) 1,630 
17-24 15.8 39 12.6 242 
25-34 23.8 2.7 21.8 547 
35-44 Ded, 1.4 21.6 466 
45-54 18.4 1.1 iW.as) 260 
55-64 1 hs ee 88 
65+ De, he 22 4} 
Female 17.1 0.6 16.6 1,737 
17-24 16.0 0.7* 153 238 
25-34 24.5 0.9 230) 576 
35-44 743% 0.72 24.6 530 
45-54 Vs3 as 17.0 245 
55-64 7.8 te vey | 93 
65+ 3.4 vhs 3.4 56 


* Data are subject to large sampling error and should be used with caution. 

** Data are based on too small a sample to be Statistically reliable. 

' Because some people enroled in more than one type of program, this total rate is smaller than the sum of the rates. 
> Full-time programs include both apprenticeship programs and employer-sponsored full-time programs. 


Part-time or Short-term courses. Short-term or part-time courses were the choice of 95% of 
adult learners. About 16% of the adult population, or 3.2 million adult Canadians were registered 
in some 5.7 million courses in 1990. The 25 to 44 age group was most likely to participate with 
a rate of 23%. The 17% rate for the 45 to 54 age group was marginally above the overall 
average. Because many 17 to 24 year-olds were enroled in full-time college or university 
programs, their participation rate in part-time courses was relatively low at 14%. The 55 to 64 
and 65 and over age groups had the lowest rates at 8% and 3%, respectively. At all ages, women 
were more likely than men to enrol in short-term or part-time courses. 


Rates varied among the provinces, with seven out of ten having a below- average rate. 
Newfoundland’s rate was the lowest at 8% and Alberta’s was the highest at 20%. 


On average, trainees spent 55 hours on their part-time or short-term courses. Women tended to 
enrol in longer courses (58 hours) than men (52 hours). Major differences also existed by field 
of study. Within the fine and applied arts, engineering and applied sciences, and recreational 
course areas, men took longer courses than women. However, in the education, social sciences, 
commerce, and mathematics and physical sciences course areas, women took longer courses than 
men. 


Participation in part-time courses rose with level of education, climbing from 3% of those with 
Grade 8 or less to 32% of those with a university degree. This was the case for both men and 
women. 


More than 70% of part-time or short-term trainees were from the services-producing sector, 
particularly community services. In the goods-producing sector group, a large majority of part- 
time trainees or students came from the manufacturing industry. 


Courses in commerce, management and business administration were the most popular in every 
province, attracting 23% of all part-time students in 1990. Engineering and applied science 
technologies and trades followed with 21%, ranking second in every province. About half of the 
courses were in data processing and computer science technologies, representing 52% of the total. 


Courses in health professions, sciences and technologies attracted 11% of the trainees most of 
whom specialized in public health and medical laboratory and diagnostic technology. This field 
ranked third in all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward Island. 


As well as choosing different part-time courses, men tended to concentrate on fewer fields of 
study than women. Almost 60% of men were grouped in three fields: about 28% selected 
engineering and applied science technologies, 21% were in commerce, management and business 
administration, and 11% chose health. The top three fields for women accounted for 49% of the 
total. These programs were commerce (24%), engineering and applied science technologies 
(14%), and humanities (11%). 
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Table 1.6 Participants in part-time courses by type of course and by gender, Canada, 


1990 
Total Male Female 
(percentage distribution) 

Total’ 100 100 100 
Commerce/Business administration 23 21 25 
Engineering/Technologies and trades 21 29 14 
Health 11 11 10 
Humanities 10 8 i 
Social sciences ui | 7 
Personal development 7 5 8 
Fine and applied arts 6 3 8 
Education 4 3 5 
Agriculture 3 3 4 
Mathematics/Physics 3 3 es 
Upgrading 2 Zz 3 
Engineering and applied sciences l 2 - 
Other 3 3 2 

Total Number of participants 
(in thousands) 3,189 1,498 1,691 


- means less than one percent. 
* Totals may not add due to rounding. 


Gender differences in course selection have diminished over the years, but a few fields of study 
are still dominated by one gender or the other. For example, in 1990 women were 87% of adult 
learners in secretarial science, 91% in nursing and 89% in elementary education. Men 
represented the large majority of students in engineering and applied sciences (73%). 
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The majority (59%) of participants in these courses registered for only one course. Another 21% 
took two courses , 16% took between three and five and 4% took six or more courses. This 
resulted in an average of 1.7 courses per participants. Trainees in the Atlantic Provinces and 
Quebec had lower averages, while those in other provinces (except Saskatchewan) were above 
the national average. 


Chart 1.3 
Number of short-term or part-time courses 
taken by participants, Canada, 1990 


Number of courses 
fh 


More than 5 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
Source: Adult Education and Training Survey,1990 % of participants 


Trainees enroled in short-term training averaged 1.9 courses; those enroled in part-time training 
averaged 1.6 courses. The median duration of courses was 30 hours, but this varied among fields 
of study, ranging from 16 hours for courses in health professions to 72 hours for upgrading 
courses such as high school credit courses, post-secondary or pre-vocational upgrading courses, 
etc. Men and women had similar averages for both number and duration of part-time courses. 


Full-time programs. The AETS results indicate that, 223,000 persons’ were enroled full-time 
in either apprenticeship (92,500) or employer-sponsored programs (136,500) in 1990. This 


represents a 5% share of all adult learners in 1990. 


These trainees constituted a very special adult education clientele. Almost three out of four were 
in the 17 to 34 age group, and three out of four were men. 


7 Due to multiple registrations, the number of enrolments was somewhat higher than the number of trainees. 
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About half of these full-time students chose engineering and applied science technologies and 
trades as their field of study--apprenticeship programs are included in this field. Programs in 
commerce, management and business administration ranked second with 15% of full-time 


trainees. 


Men and women tended to choose different full-time programs. Some 61% of men enroled in 
engineering and applied science technologies and trades, compared with 11% in commerce, 
management and business administration. By contrast, 14% of women full-time trainees chose 
engineering and applied science technologies and trades, while 28% chose management and 
business administration. The health professions, sciences and technologies attracted a further 
13% of women. 


Table 1.7 Participants in full-time programs by major field of study and by gender, 
Canada, 1990 


Total Male Female 


(percentage distribution) 


Total 
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Commerce/Business administration 
Social sciences 

Humanities 
Engineering/Technologies and trades 
Education 

Health 

Engineering and applied sciences 
Mathematics/Physics 

Fine and applied arts 

Agriculture 

Upgrading 

Personal development 

Other 
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(in thousands) 223 167 
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Apprenticeship programs. According to the AETS, more than 92,500 people took an 
apprenticeship program in 1990.° This represented 0.5% of Canada’s adult population. The 
great majority of apprenticeship participants were men (90%). As with other types of programs, 
participation rates in apprenticeship programs declined with increasing age, particulary after age 
35. In fact, nearly 90% of apprentices were aged between 17 and 34. 


Large differences were observed among the provinces. Apprenticeship participation rates were 
highest in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at 3.0%, and lowest in Quebec at 1.0%. 


Apprenticeship programs are more common in blue-collar occupations, and 80% of apprenticeship 
trainees were in engineering and applied science technologies and trades. Within this field, 
mechanical engineering technologies, building technologies and industrial engineering 
technologies were most popular.’ 


Other employer-sponsored full-time programs. Almost two-thirds (63%) of these programs were 
full-time academic programs offered by educational institutions or other education suppliers, 
while the remainder were provided by employers. Most of the employers (72%) had more than 
one hundred employees and they often sponsored programs in engineering and applied science 
technologies and trades (28%), and in commerce and business administration (23%). 


Only one percent of the workers (136,500), of which two thirds were men, took an employer- 
sponsored full-time program. Most who did (83%) were in their prime working years (i.e. they 
were aged 44 or younger). 


Full-time equivalents based on AETS data on the average duration (55 hours) of the last course 
taken, Canada’s adult part-time students received over 300 million hours of instruction in 1990. 
Full-time college students average about 1200 hours of instruction a year: hence adult learners 
were equivalent to 250,000 full-time college students. By way of comparison, in 1989-1990, 
317,300 full-time students were enroled in Canada’s community colleges. 


Program providers. Because students often do not know who is providing or delivering 
instruction, AETS respondents were asked where their program was taken. As a result, there is 
no guarantee that the location can be linked to the actual provider of the course. For example, 
some private training firms use their own premises for courses paid for by clients, while others 
might use the employer’s premises. For this reason, these results should be interpreted with 
caution. 


® This number is based on respondents’ description of their program, and hence is not comparable to figures for registered 
apprentices from administrative files. a 
* Many respondents reported fields or programs of study that are not recognized as registered apprenticeship programs. 
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In 1990, educational institutions!° were the main providers or suppliers of adult education and 
training, accommodating 55% of all adult learners. Among these institutions, community colleges 
led with 21% of all trainees. Universities ranked second with 14%, followed by private or 
commercial schools with 10% and vocational schools and school boards both with 5%. 
Employers trained 23% of adult learners (excluding apprentices). Unions, professional and 
voluntary associations as well as miscellaneous others, provided the remaining 22% of training. 


The ranking of these providers in terms of their market share varied according to the age and 
gender of trainees. For example, education institutions were the largest course suppliers to 
persons aged 17 to 44 while employers provided training mostly to those 25 and over. "Other" 
providers catered mainly to persons over 45. Overall, women (53%) relied more than men (47%) 
on educational institutions for part-time education, and much less on their employer (18% 
compared with 28% for men). 


While more than half (56%) of trainees took their short-term or part-time course from an 


educational institution, only 27% of employer-sponsored full-time programs were offered in those 
institutions. Most employer-sponsored training (59%), occurred on the employers’ premises. 


10 . . . . . . 
Educational institutions are public and private schools, colleges and universities. 
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Table 1.8 Providers of instruction by type of program, Canada, 1990 


ae 


Total Full-Time _ Part-time 
Programs’? _Courses 


Oe ac creed ties 


(percentage distribution) 


Total 100 100 100 
Educational Institutions 55 at 57 
School boards 5 - & 
Vocational schools 5 8, 5 
Private/Commercial schools 10 6 10 
Colleges 2A 10 21 
Universities 14 8 14 
Employers 23 59 22 
Other! 22 14 22 


"This category includes community centres, boards of trade, churches, unions, professional 

associations, etc. 

*Full-time programs include full-time employer-sponsored programs only, they exclude apprenticeship programs and all 
non-employer sponsored full-time programs. 


Program sponsors. AETS respondents were asked to indicate who paid for their tuition (if any), 
and who provided other types of financial assistance such as paid time-off, grants or bursaries, 
payments for course materials, transportation allowances, etc. To aid analysis and to emphasize 
employers’ involvement in education and training, program sponsors have been divided into two 
major groups: employers and non-employers. 


Of respondents who were registered in an adult education activity for which tuition fees were 
charged, 48% were financed by their employer, 45% by themselves or their family, 4% by 
governments and 3% by various other sources. 


Both types of full-time programs (apprenticeship programs and other employer-sponsored full- 
time programs) were almost totally sponsored by the employer. More than 80% of trainees in 
these programs had their tuition paid for by their employer. In most instances (90%), these 
employers also picked up the tab for other related course costs. Sponsorship differences by 
gender were minimal. 
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For short-term or part-time courses, 53% of male and 36% of female trainees were sponsored by 
their employer. Female trainees or their family paid the tuition fees more often (57%) than did 
male trainees or their families (39%). Governments and other organizations supported men and 
women more or less equally. 


Adults at either extreme of the age scale, being generally less active in the labour market, were 
most likely to pay their own tuition (66%). The figure for those aged 25 to 64 was 45%, with 
employers supporting 48% of this age group. 


Close to one in four part-time trainees also received other types of financial assistance such as 
paid time-off, grants or bursaries, payments for course materials, transportation allowances, etc. 
Men benefited most from this type of support, almost all of which was offered by employers. 
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D. TRAINEES’ MOTIVATION AND BARRIERS TO TRAINING 


Reasons for training. Most men (84%) and a smaller majority of women (73%) who took an 
adult education or training program in 1990, did so for job-related reasons, rather than for 
personal development. The likelihood of taking a course for job-related reasons generally declined 
with age and, to a lesser degree, with lower levels of education. 


By definition, employer-sponsored full-time programs were taken for job-related reasons. 
Reasons for training cited by those registered in short-term or part-time courses were more 
diverse. Overall, 78% (84% of men and 74% of women) took part-time courses for job-related 
reasons, while 22% took them for personal interest. About 45% of those reporting job-related 
reasons were hoping to improve their job opportunities or develop their career development; 55% 
were attempting to improve job-related skills. 


Chart 1.4 


Reasons for taking training*, Canada, 1990 


43.0% 


SELLY 
ates 


To improve job related 
skills or increase earnings 


: For Career Development 
* Includes only short-term or part-time courses. . 


NN For Personal Interest 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
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The reasons cited for full-time training were not strongly influenced by level of education. For 
example, the proportion of respondents who took full-time education or training for a job-related 


reason ranged from 88% for those with grade 8 or less to 96% for those with some secondary 
education. 


Variations were much larger among part-time trainees, who can be divided into those with grade 
8 or less, and those with more education. Job-related reasons were cited by only 58% of the 
less-educated, but by 79% of the more-educated. 


Barriers to training. Barriers to adult education or training prevent a person from participating 
in a learning activity or restrict his or her participation. Most AETS respondents who did not 
participate in adult education cited more than one reason. Awareness of these barriers is essential 
for developing more accessible adult education, and in formulating labour market development 
Strategies. For this reason, the AETS asked both participants and non-participants in adult 
education to cite barriers. 


The AETS results indicate that in 1990, close to 13% of Canada’s adult population (or 2.5 
million people) wanted to take adult education for job-related or other reasons but did not. Not 
surprisingly, non-participants in adult education in 1990 accounted for more than half (59%) of 
this group. In general, women (56%) more than men (44%) and mainly those aged 25 to 44 
expressed this desire. 


Almost three-quarters (73%) of potential adult learners were in the service sector--community 
services, trade, business and personal services, and public administration. Within the goods- 
producing sector, most potential learners were in manufacturing industries. 


The most-often cited barrier was lack of time, cited by 38% of adult education participants and 
28% of non-participants. Cost was next in importance as a barrier, cited by 20% of respondents. 
Other important barriers were lack of a suitable program, cited by 10%, family responsibilities 
(9%), and unspecified other reasons (15%). 


To aid analysis and to better identify major barriers to education and training, we have divided 
the barriers into three categories’': situational, dispositional and institutional barriers. 
Situational barriers are those related to the financial and personal situation of respondents (i.e. 
cost of training and family responsibilities). Dispositional obstacles, which stem from an 
individual’s perceptions include lack of motivation, age, fear of ridicule, health concerns, etc. 
Finally, institutional barriers stem from the supplier of the program or course and are thus beyond 
the control of potential learners. These barriers include a lack of suitable program and lack of 
information about the program. 


" This classification is borrowed from Darkenwald G., and Merriam, S. Adult education: Foundations of Practice, New York: 
Harper & Row, 1982. 
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Dispositional barriers were by far the most important deterrent to training, preventing more than 
half (52%) of all adults from enroling in a learning activity in 1990. Middle aged adults (25-44 
year old) were more affected than younger and older adults. 


Situational barriers ranked second, cited by 32% of AETS respondents. Money constraints were 
by far the most important situational obstacle. Family responsibilities were more important 
among the non-participants than among the participants. 


Institutional barriers were cited by only 16% of respondents. In general, men were more likely 
than women to cite these barriers, as were persons over 45 years of age. The most important 
institutional barrier was the lack of a suitable program. (See Appendix C, Table C-14.) 


Participants and non-participants ranked the three categories of barriers in the same order. 


However, non-participants gave relatively more importance to situational and institutional barriers 
than participants. 
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CHAPTER II 
EMPLOYER-SPONSORED EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The role of employers is a major element in training. The introduction of new technologies or 
processes, the opening of new markets or the desire to maintain market share are all factors 
forcing employers to offer or sponsor courses that help employees perform better. 


According to results from the AETS, more than 1.6 million Canadians -- 48% of all those enroled 
in formal adult education or training-- were sponsored by their employer in 1990. This was 
one in every seven employees for a training rate of 13%." 


This chapter examines the training effort of Canadian firms and the characteristics of their 
trainees. Some employers offered in-house training activities; other sponsored courses offered 
by public schools, colleges, universities, private schools and various other organizations. The 
courses and programs considered here were part-time or full-time and include those taken through 
the regular school system. 


The most popular form of employer-sponsored training in 1990 was short-term or part-time. 
More than 86% of all trainees took short-term or part-time courses, compared with only 8% for 
full-time programs and 6% for apprenticeship programs. 


A. VARIATION AMONG INDUSTRIES" 


Rates of employer-sponsored training varied substantially among industries. Training rates were 
highest in utilities (32%) and public administration (27%), and lowest in agriculture (3%), 
construction (6%), miscellaneous services industries (7%), business and personal services (8%) 
and trade (also 8%). Industries with low rates generally have lower skill requirements and 
contain smaller firms. Mainly because of the high rate for public administration, the overall 
service sector training rate (13%) was higher than that for the goods-producing sector (11%). 


” Unstructured or non-formal training activities such as being shown how to do the job, getting information from co-workers 
or watching others’ work,—generally referred to as “on-the-job training"--, were not considered in this survey. 

’ The training rate is the ratio of employer-sponsored trainees (including the self-employed) who had their training or education 
totally or partially paid for by their employer, to the total employed population aged 17 and over. 

“ The training activities described in this section were reported by the employees themselves, and thus may differ from those 
reported by employers in other surveys. Such discrepancies between surveys are generally due to different statistical procedures, 
concepts and definitions, or time frames. 
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Three out of four trainees worked in the service sector, which employs three-quarters of Canada’s 
total workforce. After public administration, the service industries with high training rates were 
finance (20%), communications (18%), and transportation and community services (both 14%). 
Miscellaneous services (7%), trade (8%), and business and personal services (8%) were below 
the service sector average. 


Large difference also occurred in the goods-producing sector. Rates in agriculture (6%) and 
construction industries (3%) were well under the sector’s average, while manufacturing (13%), 
other primary industries (17%) utilities (32%) were higher. (See Appendix C, Table C-8.) 


Table 2.1 Training rates by industry and gender, Canada, 1990 


Total Male Female 


(percentage of employed population) 


Total 13 13 12 
Goods-Producing Industries 11 12 9 
Agriculture ah a ith 
Other primary 17 17 ge 
Manufacturing 13 14 9 
Construction 6 6 std 
Utilities 32 53 32% 
Services-Producing Industries 13 14 12 
Transportation 14 14 16* 
Communications 18 19 17 
Trade 8 11 5 
Finance 20 20 19 
Community services 14 14 14 
Business and personal services 8 10 6 
Miscellaneous services q) oly 8* 
Public administration 27 26 29 


* — Data are subject to large sampling error and should be used with caution. 


** Data are based on too small a sample to be Statistically reliable. 
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By province, Alberta had the highest training rate at 16% while Prince Edward Island had the 
lowest at 6%. In Alberta, training rates were in fact higher than the national average in all 
industries except finance and business and personal services. (See Appendix C, Table C-9.) 


The incidence of training offered by employers increased with the size of the firm'®, Almost 
half of those who received training from their employer in 1990 were employed by a very large 
firm (500 or more employees). Training rates for both men and women increased steadily with 
firm size, rising from 6% in small firms (less than 20 employees) to 21% in very large ones. For 
all firms, except very large ones, the incidence of training was higher in the service sector than 
in the goods-producing sector. The highest incidence rates occurred in very large utility 
companies (41%) and in public administration (32%). This relationship between training rate and 
firm size held for both full-time and short-term or part-time programs. For apprenticeship 
programs, however, training rates tended to decrease with size of firm. 


Except in small firms, female training rates were lower than male rates. In the service sector, 
women’s rates were lower than men’s rates for all sizes of firms while in the goods-producing 
sector, women had lower rates, except in small firms. 
(See Appendix C, Table C-11.) 

Chart 2.1 


Training Rates by Employer Size, Canada, 1990 
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Source: Adult Education and Training Survey,1990 


"® Based on number of employees at all locations in Canada. 
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B. WHO GOT TRAINED 


Within a given industry, many factors influenced the likelihood of being trained. The most 
important factors were age, gender, level of education, and occupation. In most industries, job 
tenure also played a part. 


Age and gender. More men (59%) than women (41%) had their training or education sponsored 
by their employer in 1990 and men outnumbered women in all types of training. Men 
represented 64% of full-time trainees, 57% of short-term or part-time trainees and 90% of 
apprentices. These results are not surprising since male participation in the labour force largely 
exceed that for women. As a consequence, the male training rate (13%) was only slightly higher 
than the female rate (12%). However, major differences occurred by age, industry and 
occupation. 


The majority of employer-sponsored trainees (68%) were aged 25 to 44. Within this group, those 
aged 25 to 34 were most active, with a training rate of 16%. With increasing age, training rates 
gradually declined dropping to 6% for those aged 55 and over. For all age groups, except the 
55 and over group, male rates surpassed female rates. 


Chart 2.2 
Training rates by age group and gender, 


Canada, 1990 
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The effect of age varied substantially by type of program. Training rates in apprenticeship and 
full-time programs were highest among 17 to 24 year-olds and declining rapidly thereafter. 
Training rates in part-time courses climbed to a peak in the 35 to 44 age group, slowly declining 
afterwards. 


In the goods-producing sector, fewer women (9%) than men (12%) had their education or training 
sponsored by their employer. The female participation rate was particulary weak in the 
manufacturing industry (9%); in this industry the male rate was 14%. 


In the service sector, the male rate (14%) was also higher than the female rate (12%). The 
female rate was low in trade (5% vs 11%), and in business and personal services ( 6% vs 10%), 
but it was higher than the male rate (29% vs 26%) in public administration. (See Appendix C, 
Table C-8.) 


Level of education. Employees with higher education were more likely to receive training or 
education from their employer. Employees with grade 8 or less had a training rate of only 3%, 
while those with a university degree had a rate of 20%. In fact, 9 out of 10 employer-sponsored 
trainees had at least a high school diploma. At all levels of education, and especially at lower 
levels, female rates were lower than male rates. 


Occupation. Within each industry, training rates varied by occupation. White- collar workers, 
with a training rate of 15%, received more training than blue-collar workers, with a rate of 9%. 
All white-collar occupations, except clerical and artistic, had training rates well above the average 
(13%). For instance, more than one in four (26%) employees in natural science positions, and 
about one in five (22%) in managerial positions, received training in 1990. 


Blue-collar workers received much less training. Except for three occupations (mining at 19%, 
fabricating at 15%, and other crafts at 13%) blue-collar workers received less training than the 
average Canadian worker. Rates were particularly low in fishing, farming, forestry and service 
occupations. However, non-formal or on-the-job training is probably more common than formal 
or structured training in these occupations. 


Overall male and female white-collar workers’ rates were comparable (15% vs 14%). Female 
rates were higher than male rates for all white-collar occupations except teaching and sales. 
However, at 4%, female blue-collar workers’ rate lagged far behind the male rate of 9%. 
Female blue-collar workers’ rates were lower than male rates in every blue-collar occupation. 
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Chart 2.3 
Training rates by level of education and 


by gender, Canada, 1990 
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Table 2.2 Training rates by occupation and gender, Canada, 1990 


ee ee ee eee ee eee 
Total Male Female 


(percentage of employed population) 


Total 13 13 12 

White-collar workers 15 17 14 
Artistic The Fhe tis 
Clerical 12 12 | 9. 
Managerial 22 ah Pip 
Medicine 16 14 16 
Natural science 26 2 30 
Religion 25" PPL 36* 
Sales 9 11 6 
Social science 20 17 25 
Teaching 14 15 13 

Blue-Collar workers 9 10 4 
Construction 10 10 oes 
Fabricating 1 Ly 4* 
Farming ac oF yee 
Fishing = - = 
Forestry ies ip - 
Machining 10 10 a 
Materials handling 6* fb cg 
Mining 19* 192 - 
Processing 8 10 ope! 
Service 6 Z 4 
Transportation 10 10 Pi 
Other crafts 13 14 7 


* Data are subject to large sampling error and should be used with caution. 
** Data are based on too sample a sample to be statistically reliable. 
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Job tenure. Except for apprenticeship programs, training rates increased with the length of 
service with the same employer. New employees (i.e., those with an employer for a year or less) 
had a lower training rate (8%) than the average worker (13%). The rate increased at an uneven 
pace to a peak of 18% for trainees with 12 years seniority, and then tended to decrease. This 
suggests that employers tend to invest in employees who give the greatest to their organization-- 
these are experienced employees who still have many years left in their working lives. 


Overall, the male training rate was higher than the female rate, except for employees who had 
been with the same employer from 6 to 9 years. 
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Chart 2.4 
Training rates by length of service and 


by gender, Canada, 1990 
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Employers tended to offer full-time training (mainly career oriented programs) to less experienced 
employees, and short-term or part-time training (generally for upgrading skills) to more 
experienced employees. For example, seniority with the employer was not a factor for those 
enroled in apprenticeship programs. More than 87% of apprentices had been working for their 
employer for five years or less when they started their apprenticeship. Similarly, 70% of 
employees enroled in other full-time programs had been with their employer for five years or 
less, compared with 51% of those enroled in short-term or part-time courses. 


The effect of job tenure on training rates varied among industries and occupations. In general, 
tenure was less significant factor in construction, trade, community services, business and 
personnel services, and miscellaneous service industries. As a consequence, trainees employed 
in the social science, sales and service occupations (which predominate in these industries), 
tended to have less job seniority than did other trainees. (See Appendix C, Table C-10) 
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C. TYPE OF TRAINING AND ASSISTANCE OFFERED 


Skills acquired. Most education or training offered by employers (86%) consisted of short-term 
or part-time courses. 


Companies offered a wide range of these courses. The most popular fields of study were 
commerce, with 29% of the trainees; engineering and applied sciences and technologies 
(particularly data processing and computer science technologies) with 26%; and health with 14%. 
The proportion of men and women in health-related courses was almost identical, but a larger 
share of women than men (34% vs 26%) took training in commerce, while more men (31% vs 
20%) enroled in engineering and applied sciences and technologies. 


Two-thirds of the employer-sponsored trainees who were enroled in full-time programs and in 
short-term or part-time courses were from the Services-producing sector. The majority of these 
trainees in both categories came from the same group of industries: trade, community services, 
public administration and manufacturing. In the goods-producing sector, the majority of trainees 
were from the manufacturing industries. 


Apprenticeship programs were mainly offered by firms in the goods-producing sector. Close to 
72% of all apprentices were employed in manufacturing, construction, trade, or business and 
personal services. 


Employer-sponsored full-time programs, most of which were Supported by large firms, were 
mainly offered to men, who accounted for two-thirds of all full-time trainees. Men were 
concentrated in engineering and applied science technologies and trades (37%) and commerce 
(21%). The remaining one-third of employer-sponsored training devoted to women, concentrated 
in commerce (38%), engineering and applied science technologies and trades (17%) and health 
(13%). 
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In-house versus external training. Some 44% of employer-sponsored trainees took their 
program or course in-house, 34% went to an academic institution and the remaining 22% were 
instructed by "other" course providers. The ability of employers to train their workforce in-house 
increased with the size of the firm. Only 32% of trainees in small firms were trained in-house, 
compared to 42% in medium and large firms and 51% in very large firms. 


Substantial differences also existed by type of program or course taken, as well as by industry. 
Only 11% of full-time academic-type programs’® were offered in-house but 60% of full-time 
employer-organized courses and 47% of part-time courses were. 


Chart 2.5 
Proportion of in-house courses by industry, 
Canada, 1990 


All industries 
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Transportation 
Construction 
Utilities 
Manufacturing 
Public admin. 
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Miscellaneous serv. 
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Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 


in the service sector. Communications, transportation and construction’’ were the three most 
self-sufficient industries, with an average of 59% of their trainees taking in-house courses. 
Agriculture, other primary industries, finance and the various other service industries relied most 
on "other" providers. Given the nature of work in most of these industries, however, on-the-job 
training is probably more important than structured training or education. 


"® Programs taken on a full-time basis within a community college, technical institute, trade or vocational school, commercial 
school or university. 


” In-house training in the construction industry consisted mainly of apprenticeship programs. If these programs had been 
excluded, the construction industry would have been one of the least self-sufficient industries with only 31% of its courses being 
offered in-house. 


eee EEE eee 
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Hours of instruction. The AETS collected information on course duration only for the last 
course taken. The average duration for short-term or part-time courses was 37 hours. The 
averages for courses taken by men (38 hours) and women (36 hours) were similar. Courses 
sponsored by the goods-producing sector lasted about 39 hours compared with 36 hours for those 
offered by the service sector. 


Courses offered by utilities were the longest on average (42 hours), while those sponsored by the 
construction industry were the shortest (32 hours). In the service sector, workers in the finance 
industry and public administration took the longest courses (45 and 43 hours, respectively), while 
those in transportation took the shortest (30 hours). 


If the last course taken is representative of all short-term or part-time courses employers 
sponsored around 95 million hours of this type of instruction in 1990. This translates into an 
annual average of 66 hours per trainee. If one were to divide the total training hours by the 
employed population aged 17 and over, the average employee would receive 7.7 hours of formal 
instruction per year. 


Financial assistance. Assistance offered by employers took two forms. Some employers paid 
for tuition only; others paid for tuition and other expenses such as transportation, living expenses 
and course materials, or they provided paid time off. For in-house courses, we have assumed that 
in addition to paying for tuition, the employers provided other assistance such as paid time off 
while attending the training. 


Overall, some 95% of trainees had at least their tuition paid by their employer: 45% had only 
their tuition paid and 50% had their tuition plus other expenses paid. Five percent of trainees 
received only non- financial assistance from their employers. The proportion of men and women 
who had their tuition paid for by their employer was the same, but more men than women (54% 
vs 43%) also had other expenses paid. 


For both full-time and short-term or part-time programs, 95% of the trainees had their tuition 
paid for by their employer. However, employers were more willing to pay for tuition and other 
expenses for employees enroled in full-time programs. In fact 76% of employees enroled in full- 
time programs had their tuition and other expenses paid, compared with 44% for those in short- 
term or part-time courses. 
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Chart 2.6 
Financial assistance offered by employers by 


type of program, Canada, 1990 
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CHAPTER III 
NON-EMPLOYER SPONSORED EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


According to the AETS more than 1.7 million adults or 52% of all adult learners did not have 
their education or training activities supported by an employer in 1990. They had to rely on 
themselves, their family, a professional organization, the government or some other person or 
organization to fund their training. 


This chapter briefly reviews the most important characteristics of this group of learners and 
compares these characteristics with those of employer-sponsored trainees. 


Sponsorship. For a large majority (79%) of these non-employer sponsored trainees, fees or 
tuition were paid by themselves or by their families. Close to 14% were supported by 
professional or voluntary organizations, unions, etc., while 7% received some government 
support. 


Age and gender. At 9%, the overall participation rate for trainees in non-employer sponsored 
education was just marginally higher than the rate for employer-sponsored trainees (8%)'®. 
Women had a 10% non-sponsored participation rate compared with 7% for men. In absolute 
terms, approximately one million women and 675,000 men took a course not sponsored by an 
employer in 1990. 


Women were more likely than men to enrol in non-employer sponsored training in all age 
groups. Their participation rate peaked in the 25 to 44 age group, with one in every seven 


women taking a non-employer sponsored course, compared with one in every eleven men in this 
age group. (See Appendix C, Table C-15.) 


® Both rates are expressed as a percentage of the total population. 
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Chart 3.1 
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Chart 3.2 
A) Participation rates in employer and non-employer 
sponsored training by level of education, Canada, 1990 
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Industry and occupation. Overall, persons working in the service sector were more likely to 
enrol in adult education and training activities than were those employed in the goods-producing 
sector. As well, in the service sector, non-employer sponsored trainees had the same participation 
as employer-sponsored trainees. In the goods-producing sector, participation was lower for non- 
sponsored trainees. 
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In general, participation rates in non-employer sponsored training were higher among adults 
employed in industries in which employer-sponsored training was not prevalent. These industries 
include agriculture, construction, trade, business and personal services and miscellaneous services. 


White-collar workers had much higher participation rates than blue-collar workers for both 
employer-sponsored and non-employer sponsored training. 


Table 3.1 Participation rates in employer and non-employer sponsored training by 
occupation and industry group, Canada, 1990 


Non-employer Employer- 
sponsored training sponsored training 


ee 
(% of population 17 and over) 


White-collar workers 13 15 
Blue-collar workers 8 8 
Goods-producing sector i 10 
Services-producing sector 12 12 


ee 


Motivation. Almost two-thirds of the adults who took non-employer sponsored courses did so 
either to improve their job opportunities/develop their career, to increase earnings, or to improve 
job-related skills. | The remaining third were motivated by personal interests (hobby and 
recreational interests). 


A similar proportion of men (42%) and women (40%) enroled in non-sponsored courses to 
improve their job opportunities or develop their career, but more men (28%) than women (20%) 
took courses to increase their earnings or to improve job- related skills. As a consequence, the 
proportion of men taking a course for personal interest was only 30%, compared with 40% for 
women. The motivations of employer-sponsored trainees were quite different: 96% enroled for 
job-related reasons, and only 4% for personal interest. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE NON-PARTICIPANTS 


An analysis of adult education and training would not be complete without examining non- 
participants, yet most current research looks only at participants. Knowledge of the socio- 
economic characteristics of non-participants and of their needs and wants is essential for 
designing programs that can overcome the barriers to participation. 


This section profiles non-participants (persons aged 17 and over who did not participate in any 
adult educational activity in 1990) and examines the obstacles preventing them from participating. 


A. PROFILE OF NON-PARTICIPANTS 


Age and gender. The AETS results show that about 7.5 million men and 7.8 million women did 
not participate in any formal adult education or training activity in 1990. With a median age of 
43, non-participants were older than participants, who had a median of 35. And while a majority 
of participants (63%) were concentrated in the 25-44 age group, only 42% of non-participants 
were. Close to a third of non-participants were over 55, compared to only 8% of participants. 
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Level of education. Older age eroups are generally less educated than younger age groups, and 
hence the large number of non-participants older than 55 was reflected in average education. 
Only 35% of non-participants had post-secondary education, compared with 70% of participants. 


The proportion of male non-participants with post-secondary education (37%) was higher than 
that for female (32%) non-participants. 


Chart 4.1 
Participants and non-participants in adult 
education by level of education, Canada, 1990 
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Source:Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
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Employment status. The employment status of non-participants was a corollary of age and 
professional qualifications. About 34% of non-participants did not work at all in 1990. The 
large majority of this group (70%), was over 55 years old, and six out of ten were women. 


When the AETS was conducted (November, 1990), 9.5% of non-participants were unemployed 
compared with 7.0% of participants. About 87% of non-participants were working full-time 
compared to 81% for participants. Part-time workers and those who had worked both full-time 
and part-time during the year accounted for 14% and 7%, respectively, of non-participants. 


Almost half (47%) of the non-participants who were working, were employed by very small firms 
(less than 20 employees) in which the likelihood of being trained is low. Most working non- 
participants (68%) were employed in the service sector. 


B. TRAINING NEEDS 


Like participants in adult education, non-participants were also asked questions about training 
they wanted to take but did not. 


A large majority of non-participants did not feel the need to take further education or training. 
In fact, only 10% of AETS non-participant respondents reported such a need or desire. Women 
accounted for 56% of this potential clientele. 


Just as training participation rates increase with level of education, so to does the desire for this 
training. The proportion of non-participants who expressed the desire to enrol in adult education 
ranged from 5% for those with grade 8 or less to 17% for those with some post-secondary 
education. This proportion was also relatively high for those who with a post-secondary 
certificate (14%) or university degree (11%). 


Most of those who would have liked to enrol in an education or training program were active in 
the labour market--only 6% were not. Most worked in the service sector (71%), mainly in trade, 
community services and miscellaneous service industries. More than two-thirds of women (68%) 
worked in white-collar positions (mainly clerical, medicine and managerial), compared with just 
over one-third of men (39%). 
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Table 4.2 Education and training desired by non-participants by gender, industrial 
sector and type of occupation, Canada, 1990 


(percentage distribution) 


Total® 100 100 100 
Goods-producing industries 29 43 15 
Services-producing industries 71 =k 85 
White-collar workers i) 40 68 
Blue-collar workers 45 60 32 


* Totals may not add to 100 due to rounding. 


Cc: BARRIERS TO TRAINING 


Non-participants were affected by the various barriers to education and training in ways similar 
to those cited by participants. For both groups, dispositional barriers such as lack of time, health 
reasons, etc. were most important. These barriers deterred 51% of non-participants. Within this 
category, a lack of time deterred 28% of non-participants, "other" reasons deterred 14%, and 
health reasons deterred a further 5%. These dispositional barriers affected men more than women 
and older more than younger persons. 


Situational barriers ranked second and were perceived as an obstacle by 32% of non-participants. 
Men and women were equally affected by the cost of education and training programs (20%), 
but family responsibilities were a major deterrent for women only. 


Institutional barriers stopped 17% of non-participants from taking training. The non-availability 
of programs was the most important of these institutional barriers. 


Non-participants in the goods-producing sector felt that time constraints were more serious and 
that education and training programs were less accessible or less adapted to their needs than did 


those in the service sector. 
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Blue-collar workers suffered more than white-collar workers from unavailable or unsuitable 
programs and the cost of training, but gave less importance to time constraints. 


Chart 4.2 
Non-participants’ barriers to education and 
training, Canada, 1990 
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Ml Dispositional barriers Institutional barriers Situational barriers 


Source: Adult Education and Trainina Survev.1990 
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CONCLUSION 


The Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS) has revealed that almost one in five Canadians 
are continuing their education into adulthood and are ready to invest time, money and energy into 
improving their job-related skills or career opportunities or to pursue a personal interest. 


Many participants have their education or training financed by their employer. Large 
differences,however, were observed from one industry to another. Industries comprised of large 
corporations mainly (i.e. public administration, utilities and community services) trained more 
than 18% of their employees, while in industries in which small and independent businesses 
predominate (i.e. agriculture, construction, trade, business and personal services and 
miscellaneous services), only 6% of the workforce received training. 


Overall, colleges and universities were the main providers of adult education and training. For 
short-term or part-time courses, however, employers were the principal providers. 


The AETS also showed that the positive relationship between participation in training and level 
of education is very strong. In 1990, those who received education and training were mostly 
already well educated. Those with the lowest levels of education were almost absent from the 
adult training scene, leading to a widening of the education gap. 


The majority of adult students took a course or program to improve their occupational prospects. 
They mainly enroled in commerce and engineering and applied technologies and trades (e.g. 
computer science courses). 


AETS respondents identified time and money constraints as the major deterrents to adult learning. 
A significant number of respondents also claimed that suitable programs were not available. 


Adult education is no longer seen only as a remedial solution for those who have not completed 
their initial education. With major economic and technological changes taking place in an 
increasing global economy, adult education is now perceived as a way to keep up with the 
changing world. The high level of participation, the large selection of courses available, the 
numerous settings where these courses are offered and the increasing support of employers all 
indicate that adult education is responding to individual and social needs. 
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APPENDIX A 
GLOSSARY OF ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING TERMS 


Adult Education. Denotes all educational processes pursued by adults,—-whatever the content, 
level or method-that supplement or replace initial education. Includes credit and non-credit 
courses. 


The target population for the AETS was persons aged 17 and over enroled in short-term or part- 
time courses and apprenticeship programs. To provide a comprehensive measure of employers’ 
contribution to training, adults taking employer-sponsored full-time training were also included. 


Apprenticeship Program. Combines on-the job experience with short periods of formal, 
technical instruction in provincially designated trades. Apprenticeship programs produce fully 
qualified journeyman tradespersons. 


Blue-collar occupations. Include occupation in construction, fabricating, farming, fishing, 
forestry, machining, materials handling, mining, processing, service, transportation and other 
crafts. 


Commercial School. These are private schools licensed by the provinces and which provide 
professional and vocational training for profit. 


Community College. Includes post-secondary, non-degree granting institutions such as colleges 
of applied arts and technology ( CAATS in Ontario), general and vocational colleges (Colléges 
d’enseignement général et professionel, CEGEP) in Quebec, and technical institutes and other 
establishments that provide university transfer programs or specialized training in fields such as 
agriculture, the arts and forestry. Enrolment in these programs normally requires successful 
completion of secondary school. 


Distance Education. Instruction received through correspondence, radio, television or newspaper, 
without regular face-to-face contact between teacher and student. To be included in the AETS, 


students must have been registered in a distance education program. 


Enrolment. The action of formally registering in a course or program of education or training. 


SS, 


Formal Adult Education. Formally structured and sequentially organized adult education in 
which learners follow a program of study planned and directed by a teacher and generally leading 
to some formal recognition of educational performance. 


Formal Training. Structured training provided at work or in an establishment designed or 
designated specifically for training. 


It includes basic training given in specially equipped workshops, simulated training, formal 
training in apprenticeship program, and structured training program offered by employers. 


Full-Time or Part-Time Education. Determined by educational institutions. All schools classify 
their students as full-time or part-time depending on the number of courses in which they are 
enroled. 


Full-Time Training. A training program that occupies most of each work day for the duration 
of the program. 


Hobby or Recreational Course. Course taken to learn a hobby; to develop physically, socially 
or psychologically; or to pursue a personal interest. 


Informal Education. The lifelong process of acquiring attitudes, values, skills and knowledge 
from daily experience, educative influences and other resources. 


For this kind of education, learning is not structured into classes led by teachers, nor does it 
follow a progressive sequence culminating in a formal citation. 


Labour Force. The labour force is that portion of the civilian, non-institutional population 15 
years of age and over who, during the Labour Force Survey (and thus the AETS) reference week, 
were either employed or unemployed. 


Mature Student. A full-time student in higher or further education who, on completing his or 
her initial cycle of full-time education, has spent some time at another activity (such as 
employment) before taking the course he/she is registered in now. (Mature students are also 
referred to as "returnees".) 


Non-Formal Education. Educational programs organized outside the formal school system and 
which do not grade participants. It includes a broad range of activities such as structured training 


and various courses, seminars and workshops. 


On-the-job Training. Vocational training given in the normal work environment. This training 
is generally given by the supervisor, an experienced fellow employee or an instructor. 
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Organizer. In the context of the AETS, the organizer is the person or organization who 
providing the educational activities. 


Participation Rate (in educational or training activities). The participation rate represents the 
proportion of a population engaged in an activity. In this report, participation rates are expressed 
as a proportion of the population 17 years of age and over. 


Part-Time Course (or Training). Course or training taken over a period of time and not 
occupying full work days. 


Program (Educational). A selection of courses taken for credit towards a degree, diploma or 
certificate. 


Short-Term Course. Full-time courses lasting less than one month. 


Sponsor. The course or program sponsor is the person or organization paying for tuition or other 
expenses such as transportation, course materials, time off, etc. 


Trade/Vocational Training (or Education). Activities and programs that provide the skills 
needed to function in a particular vocation. These programs emphasize manipulative skills and 


well-defined or well-established procedures, rather than application of ideas and principles. 


Training. The systematic development of the attitudes, knowledge and skills required to perform 
a specific task adequately. 


Training Rate. The number of employer-sponsored trainees per 100 employees. 
Tuition. The fee charged by an educational institution for instruction. 


White-collar occupations. Include artistic, clerical, managerial, medicine, natural science, 
religion, sales, social science and teaching occupations. 
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APPENDIX B 
METHODOLOGY 


Survey design. The Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS) was administered in 
November 1990 to a sub-sample of dwellings in the Labour Force Survey (LFS) sample. Its 
sample design is thus closely tied to that of the LFS. 


The LFS target population includes all 10 provinces but excludes the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. Also excluded are inmates of institutions such as prisons or hospitals, residents of 
Indian reserves, and full-time members of the armed forces. 


The AETS used five of the six rotation groups of the LFS. These groups represented a sample 
of 50,000 households or approximately 100,000 individuals 17 years of age and over. 


Information was collected during the November 1990 LFS telephone interviews directly and by 
proxy for household members not present. Usable responses were acquired for 92,808 
individuals, or 93% of the target population. These responses were weighted to represent a total 
population of 19,837,821. 


Definition. Adult education and training includes all formal educational activities taken by 
persons aged 17 and over. These activities can be taken at work, at school or at other locations 
for job-related or personal reasons. Non-formal training such as on-the-job training and informal 
education (knowledge and skills acquired from daily experience or from family, work, mass 
media, etc) is excluded from this definition, as are regular (non-employer sponsored) college and 
university programs. 


Including the latter programs would have distorted the profile of adult learners--those who enrol 
in learning activities after leaving the regular school system. 


Survey objectives. The AETS was designed to comprehensively measure the incidence of 
education and training in Canada and to identify: 


- the types of training undertaken, including field of study, location (providor), and duration; 
- reasons for taking or not taking training; 

- types of financial assistance received, particularly from employers; 

- the characteristics of trainees; and 

- participants employment status and job tenure. 
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Sampling error. The difference between estimates derived from a sample and those derived from 
a complete census taken under similar conditions is called the sampling error. As in any sample 
survey, some of the AETS estimates are subject to considerable sampling error or are based on 
too small a sample to be statistically reliable. Some of these estimates were not published: those 
that were should then be used with caution. 


To indicate the degree of AETS sampling error, the following notation has been used: 


* Numbers marked with this symbol have a coefficient of variation between 16% and 25% and 
are less reliable than unmarked numbers. 
** This symbol replace numbers with a coefficient of variation greater than 25% . 


Historical comparisons. Developing a survey to measure adult education and training has been 
a long process. The 1984 Adult Education Survey used a relatively short, simple questionnaire 
(21 questions). Much more elaborate questionnaires were developed for the Adult Training 
Survey in 1986 and for the AETS in 1990. In addition to using slightly different concepts and 
definitions, these surveys collected(48%) new information. As a result, direct comparisons of 
data from the three surveys are difficult, if not impossible. 
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APPENDIX C 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


Note: Some totals may not add up precisely due to rounding. 
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Table C-3. Participation Rates in Adult Education in Urban and Rural Areas by Gender, 
Canada and Provinces, 1990 


Total Urban Rural 
i «_). -... 

Total 17.0 17.8 12.9 

Male 16.9 17.9 12.0 

Female 7/3 Vet 13.9 
Newfoundland 

Total 9.5 12.0 5,2 

Male 9.6 12.3 * 5.3 * 

Female 9.5 11.8 Dal 
Prince Edward Island 

Total 10.1 4.0 * 9.8 

Male Sen *k *x 

Female 11.5 ek *x 
Nova Scotia 

Total 14.2 15.4 122 

Male 14.0 16.0 10.8 

Female 14.3 14.8 13.6 
New Brunswick 

Total Paw 137 9.5 

Male WAS, ist 8.4 

Female 11.8 12:5 10.7 
Quebec 

Total i533 15.9 pe 

Male 15.6 16.4 11.4 

Female 15.0 15.4 ke | 
Ontario 

Total 17.9 18.5 13.0 

Male 5 18.2 11.6 

Female 18.3 18.8 14.5 
Manitoba 

Total 157 17.0 IES 

Male 16.4 18.0 11.8 

Female 15.0 16.0 1t2 
Saskatchewan 

Total 14.7 16.2 | ead 

Male 14.9 16.9 11.6 

Female 14.5 7 io 
Alberta 

Total eA | 21.9 21.1 

Male 21.4 21.6 20.0 

Female 22.0 22:2 22.2 
British Columbia 

Total 18.7 19.0 16.2 

Male 18.6 18.9 15.6 

Female 18.8 19.0 16.8 


Source; Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
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Table C-4. Participation Rates in Adult Education by Type of Program 
and Level of Education, Canada 1990 


Total® Full-Time” Part-Time 
Programs Courses 
Canada 
Both Genders 
Total 17.0 1.1 16.1 
Grade 8 or lower Bat tab 3.0 
Some high school 7.6 0.6 Til 
High school graduate 157), 1.1 14.7 
High school or less 9.6 0.7 9.0 
Some post-secondary 23.4 2.0 21.6 
Post-secondary diploma 25.3 1.9 23.9 
University degree 33.0 1.4 32.0 
Post-secondary education 26.9 1.7 25.6 
Male 
Total 16.9 1.7 15.5 
Grade 8 or lower Su ae 3.6 
Some high school 8.0 0.9 (ee 
High school graduate eyd/ 1.9 14.0 
High school or less 9.7 1.1 8.7 
Some post-secondary 22.1 5) 19.1 
Post-secondary certificate 24.5 Zeh 22.6 
University degree 303 1.8 29.1 
Post-secondary education 25.8 2.5 23.9 
Female 
Total 17.1 0.6 16.6 
Grade 8 or lower 2.6 ey 25 
Some high school 1h? he! 7.0 
High school graduate 15.7 0:5. 15:3 
High school or less 9.5 0.3 * 9.2 
Some post-secondary 24.6 why 24.0 
Post-secondary certificate 26.0 1.0 ZS.1 
University degree 36.6 ** 36.0 
Post-secondary education 28.1 1.0 27.4 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 

(1) Because some people enroled in more than one type of program, this total is somewhat smaller than the sum 
of trainees in each type of program. 

(2) Full-time programs include Apprenticeship programs and Full-time employer-sponsored or provided programs. 
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Table C-5. Participation Rates in Adult Education by Employment Status in Current 
Job, Canada and Provinces, 1990 


aa ee ie 
EOIN 9 ae 


EMPLOYED POPULATION 


Labour Total Full-Time Part-Time Unemployed 
Force Population 
feel. 2te,°\ai.c. 9, > 
Total OES IL) 9) 24.2 17.6 15.0 
Male 20.8 215 22:3 11.4 12.9 
Female 24.7 25.3 27.1 19.8 17.7 
Newfoundland 
Total 14.4 15.3 15.9 =< 9.6 * 
Male ish 14.5 14.9 ahd ** 
Female 15.9 16.4 17.5 ** +* 
Prince Edward Island 
Total NW\7/ 14.5 15.1 +¥ ** 
Male 11.0 1253 13.0 + = 
Female 16.8 A 18.2 “e <7 
Nova Scotia 
Total 19.8 20.4 Pai) 15.9 14.6 * 
Male 18.3 18.9 19.7 ** Sib 
Female PAA p49 2333 18.6 16.6 * 
New Brunswick 
Total 17.8 18.5 19.1 14.5 12.6 
Male 16.9 18.0 18.2 nc lad 
Female 18.9 19.0 20.5 14.3 * Nip 
Quebec 
Total 20.6 PALS) 22.4 16.0 13.9 
Male 19.1 20.1 20.6 11.5 11.9 
Female 22.6 23.3 25.1 17.6 16.4 
Ontario 
Total 23.3 24.1 25 18.1 14.7 
Male INVA 21.8 22.8 9.8 13.8 
Female 26.0 26.8 28.6 21.3 15.8 
Manitoba 
Total 21.4 21.9 23.5 14.6 14 
Male 20.4 20.8 21.8 ** ** 
Female 225 232 26.3 15.8 ** 
Saskatchewan 
Total 19.3 19,7 20.7 1521 iPS hy) 
Male 17.9 18.5 19.2 ** ** 
Female Diet D1 23.0 16.9 ** 
Alberta 
Total 26.8 27.6 28.6 22.1 16.0 
Male 25.3 26.1 27.2 11.0 13.4 * 
Female 28.7 29.4 30.7 25:7 19.3 * 
British Columbia 
Total 24.5 24.8 25.8 19.1 21.8 
Male pan 23.6 24.2 17.8 16.7 * 
Female 26.3 26.2 28.4 19.6 27.8 * 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
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Table C-6. Participation Rates in Adult Education by Occupation and Gender, Canada 
and Provinces, 1990.’ 


Total Male Female 

CANADA 
TOTAL 22.5 20.8 24.7 
White collar workers 27.8 26.5 28.9 
Artistic 21.8 14.5 30.4 
Clerical MET) 20.7 24.4 
Managerial 31.6 28.9 35:7 
Medicine 33.9 34.7 33.8 
Natural science 38.0 36.6 44.4 
Religion 36.5 28.3 * a% 
Sales 18.1 19.4 16.6 
Social science 35.6 30.2 39.4 
Teaching 35.8 30.4 38.8 
Blue collar workers iG 47/ 16.6 13.6 
Construction SS 15.6 *% 
Fabrication 20.3 23.0 10.5 
Farming INE) Piel 12.6 
Fishing ** ** ** 
Forestry 1S 15:2)* a 
Machining 15.0 15.0 = 
Materials handling 10.0 10.9 a 
Mining 28.1 28.1 hah 
Processing 12.9 14.4 8.6 
Service IS\72 16.1 14.5 
Transportation 16.3 1533 20:5 
Other crafts 18.1 18.0 vo 
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Table C-6. Participation Rates in Adult Education by Occupation and Gender, Canada 
and Provinces, 1990.!- 


(Concluded) 


isa ee ee 
Total Male Female 
Newfoundland 
Total 14.4 132 15.9 
White collar workers 19.4 18.8 19.8 
Blue collar workers 9.8 10.6 7.6 * 
Prince Edward Island 
Total By 7/ Lisl 16.8 
White collar workers 19.4 16.3 * 21.4 


Blue collar workers 9.0 8.5 


* 
_ 
S 
oO 
* 


Nova Scotia 


Total 19.8 18.3 2187 
White collar workers 2522 Dod 25.2 
Blue collar workers 13.6 13.8 1332 


New Brunswick 


Total 17.8 16.9 18.9 

White collar workers 22.4 22.8 222 

Blue collar workers 13.1 13.8 1 i 
Quebec 

Total 20.6 19.1 226 

White collar workers Dore, 23.6 26.5 

Blue collar workers 14.9 15.9 122 
Ontario 

Total 23.4 21.2 26.0 

White collar workers 29.1 Zhe 30.1 

Blue collar workers 155 16.0 14.2 
Manitoba 

Total 21.4 20.4 225 

White collar workers PA 26.3 27.8 

Blue collar workers 14.9 16.4 |W ES} 
Saskatchewan 

Total 19.3 17.9 2181 

White collar workers 25.9 26.0 25.9 

Blue collar workers 13.3 13.6 122 
Alberta 

Total 26.8 Mey 28.7 

White collar workers 31.8 29.7 33.4 

Blue collar workers 20.5 22.1 16.6 
British Columbia 

Total 24.5 Don 26.3 

White collar workers 29.4 28.0 30.3 

Blue collar workers 18.1 19.2 15.1 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
(1) Refers to participation rates of persons in the labour force at the time of survey. 
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Table C-7. Participation Rates in Adult Education by Industry and Gender, Canada and Provinces, 


1990.’ 
Total Male Female 
CANADA 

Total all industries 22.5 20.8 24.7 
Goods-producing industries 1 Eg Gt 1737 i755 
Agriculture 122 11.0 14.8 

Other primary 23.4 Dee 33:5'* 
Manufacturing 18.6 19.6 16.4 
Construction 13.0 12.4 17.3 
Utilities 37.0 Sia 36.2 
Services-producing industries 24.6 22.9 26.1 
Transportation 20.2 18.7 27.5 
Communications Payal! 25:5 25.8 
Trade 16.5 17.9 14.8 
Finance 30.4 31.0 30.0 
Community services 31.5 27.6 33.2 
Business and personal services 15.6 20.4 19.0 
Miscellaneous services 18.0 12.4 23.5 
Public Administration 38.6 355) 42.2 
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Table C-7. Participation Rates in Adult Education by Industry and Gender, Canada and 
Provinces, 1990.! -(Concluded) 


Total Male Female 
Newfoundland 
Total all industries 14.4 13.2 15.9 
Goods-producing industries 9.0 8.6 * ** 
Services-producing industries 16.5 16.5 16.5 
Prince Edward Island 
Total all industries 13,7 11.0 16.8 
Goods-producing industries 7.8 * ** ** 
Services-producing industries 16.4 13.8 18.4 
Nova Scotia 
Total all industries 19.8 18.3 217 
Goods-producing industries 13.1 12.9 13.8 
Services-producing industries 22.3 Zi 22.8 
New Brunswick 
Total all industries 17.8 16.9 18.9 
Goods-producing industries 13:7 125 18.9 
Services-producing industries 19.5 20.1 18.9 
Quebec 
Total all industries 20.6 19.3 22.6 
Goods-producing industries 16.6 17.0 15.5 
Services-producing industries 22.6 20.8 24.2 
Ontario 
Total all industries 23.4 aha 26.0 
Goods-producing industries 18.2 18.4 17.5 
Services-producing industries 25.8 23.2 Lie 
Manitoba 
Total all industries 21.4 20.4 225 
Goods-producing industries 13.0 14.3 *° 
Services-producing industries 24.5 24.1 24.9 
Saskatchewan 19.3 17.9 21.1 
Total all industries 12.6 11.8 15.4 
Goods-producing industries 22.6 23.0 PoE 
Services-producing industries 
Alberta 26.8 25.2 28.7 
Total all industries 24.9 23.9 28.7 
Goods-producing industries 27.6 26.2 28.8 
Services-producing industries 
British Columbia 24.5 23.1 26.3 
Total all industries Ue 19.3 20.1 
Goods-producing industries 26.3 25.2 27.3 


Services-producing industries 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
(1) Refers to participation rates of persons in the labour force at the time of survey. 
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TABLE C-10. Employer-sponsored Trainees and Training Rates by Gender and 
Length of Service with Current Employer, Canada, 1990. 


ee ea ee 


Total Male Female 
Trainees Training Trainees Training Trainees Training 
(000) Rate (000) Rate (000) Rate 
<< [== emer a a a 
Total 1,538 12.6 901 13.4 638 11.8 
One year or less 243 8.4 135 9.3 109 tn 
2 years 169 13.0 88 11.4 81 9.7 
3 years 140 133 76 13.8 65 12.7 
4 years 99 11.9 39 13.1 40 10.5 
5 years 86 14.9 49 16.0 37 12.1 
6 years 74 i aa 39 13.8 35 12.7 
7 years =H 15.6 28 14.5 29 15.0 
8 years 43 bei} 26 15.1 17 12.0 
9 years 43 14.2 21 14.2 21 15.6 
10 years D2 17.9 31 14.2 21 15.8 
11 years 75 16.8 46 iW fs 29 15.3 
12 years 50 18.2 23 19.2 17 13.8 
13 years 39 13.9 25 15.1 15 12.3 
14 years 33 16.2 20 16.4 14 12.9 
15 years 30 14.2 21 15.9 9 10.7 
15 years or more 304 13.6 204 2 100 14.4 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
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TABLE C-11. Training Rates by Gender and by Firm Size Canada, 1990. 


Total Male Female 


(percentage distribution) 


All industries 11.9 12.5 11.2 
Less than 20 employees Sh 337 57 
20 to 99 10.6 11.4 9.6 
100 to 499 15.1 15.5 14.8 
500 and over Zit 22,3 19.6 
Goods-producing Industries 10.7 11.3 8.7 
Less than 20 employees 4.1 3 3:2 
20 to 99 7.4 8.0 6.0 
100 to 499 122 13.9 8.0 
500 and over Daas) Zod 19.9 
Services-producing Industries 12.5 13.3 11.7 
Less than 20 employees 6.4 hell 5.8 
20 to 99 oD 13.8 10.5 
100 to 499 16.3 16.5 16.2 
500 and over 20.6 21.9 19'S 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
Note: This table refers to trainees who had only one employer during the year. For this reason, totals are different 
from those presented in table B-8. 
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TABLE C-12. Trainees Motivation by Age Group’, Canada, 1990. 


ae ee 
Total 17-24 25-44 45 & over 


ee eee 


(percentage distribution) 


TOTAL 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Job-related reasons 78 79 77 67 
Career Development 35 50 44 18 
Increase earnings or skills 43 29 33 49 
Personal interest 22 21 23 33 
MALE 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Job-related reasons 84 84 87 76 
Career Development 316) 51 36 17 
Increase earnings or skills 51 33 51 59 
Personal interest 16 16 13 24 
FEMALE 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Job-related reasons 73 75 78 59 
Career Development 37 49 40 18 
Increase earnings or skills 36 26 38 41 
Personal interest 27 25 22 41 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 
(1) Since reasons for training were not asked to apprentices and persons enroled in full-time employer provided 
programs, this table reflects motivations of trainees enroled in short-term / part-time courses which were 


the choice of 95% of them. 
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Table C-13. Trainees’ Motivation by Level of Education, Occupation and Employment 
Status”, Canada, 1990. 


Job-related Reasons” 


Total For Career Improve Personal 


Development Skills or Reasons 
earnings 
LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
TOTAL 100 a3 43 22 
Grade 8 or less 100 24 34 42 
Some high school 100 36 40 24 
High school diploma 100 35 44 21 
Some post-secondary 100 47 33 20 
Post-secondary diploma 100 32 46 22 
University degree 100 33 47 20 
MALE 100 33 51 16 
Grade 8 or less 100 24 44 32 
Some high school 100 33 51 16 
High school diploma 100 33 53 14 
Some post-secondary 100 45 38 17 
Post-secondary diploma 100 oz PE, 15 
University degree 100 34 33 16 
FEMALE 100 37 37 26 
Grade 8 or less 100 25 22 53 
Some high school 100 39 28 33 
High school diploma 100 36 37 27 
Some post-secondary 100 48 29 23 
Post-secondary diploma 100 33 41 26 
University degree 100 36 oo 25 
OCCUPATION 

TOTAL 
White collar workers 100 SL 16 33 
Blue collar workers 100 49 32 14 
MALE 
White collar workers 100 50 38 12 
Blue collar workers 100 48 40 12 
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TABLE C-13. Trainees’ Motivation by Level of Education, Occupation and 
Employment Status”, Canada, 1990. 


(Concluded) 
a eee 


Job-related Reasons” 


Total For Career Improve Personal 
Development Skills or Reasons 
earnings 


a ee 


OCCUPATION - (Concluded) 


FEMALE 
White collar workers 100 52 30 18 
Blue collar workers 100 56 20 24 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS” 


TOTAL 

Employed full-time 100 38 47 15 
Employed part-time 100 52 29 19 
Total employed 100 40 a4 16 
Without job/looking 100 75 16 9 
Without job/not looking 100 32 7 61 
Total without job 100 51 11 38 
MALE 

Employed full-time 100 36 51 13 
Employed part-time 100 63 26 11 
Total employed 100 38 49 13 
Without job/looking 100 76 i 7 
Without job/not looking 100 33 iy 60 
Total without job 100 61 13 26 
FEMALE 

Employed full-time 100 40 41 19 
Employed part-time 100 49 29 ae 
Total employed 100 42 38 20 
Without job/looking 100 74 15 11 
Without job/not looking 100 32 7 61 
Total without job 100 48 10 42 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey, 1990 

) Employment status six months prior to entering this program. 

ane Since reasons for training were not asked to apprentices and persons enroled in full-time employer 
provided programs, this table reflects motivations of trainees enroled in short-term/part-time courses 


which were the choice of 95% of them. 
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APPENDIX D 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


87 


Adult education 7 ae F 06 


when completed 


| ai 
LA and training 
La Collected under the authority of the Statistics Act, 


SU rvey Revised Statutes of Canada, 1985 Chapter $19 


rele} al TET TT) sb [so] 


Form No. Docket No. Survey Date 


a BE ee 


Assignment HRD page line No. 


IF A CALL BACK IS NECESSARY, RECORD THE DATE , TIME AND 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 


Record of calls: 
a ae ee are ee) 


AFFIX LABEL HERE 


6 


COMPLETION STATUS: 


Completed aetna a Senne ee FS) 


Unable to contact respondent 


Refused ....... eee sh An see ea eS 


The supplementary questions this month are about education and training. Although the survey is voluntary, 
your participation is important if the results of the survey are to be accurate. Your answers will be kept 
confidential under the Statistics Act. 


SCREENING QUESTIONS FOR FULL-TIME B. FULL-TIME PROGRAMS. 
PROGRAMS. 

10. At any time during the past 12 months was ... a 13. The following questions refer to the last full-time 
full-time student for one month or more at a program in which ... was enrolled during the past 
community college, CEGEP, technical institute or 12 months. 
university? 


What was the field of study or specialization of this 
last full-time program? 


11. At any time during the past 12 months was ... a 
full-time student for one month or more at a trade 
or vocational school, or other similar school? Ae a ed Ws 0 


Yes 5O Goto 13 No 8 © 


14. What is the usual time required to complete this 
program? 


Yes7© Goto 13 Nos © 
(] years OR aa months 


12. At any time during the past 12 months did... take | 15. Is... still taking this program? 


a full-time training program which lasted one 
month or more from a commercial training school, Yes 3 © Go to 17 No 4 O 


a union, or a professional organization? 


Did ... successfully complete this program? 


Yes 1 O No2© Go to 28 Yes 5 O No sO 
17. Excluding summer jobs, was ... employed while 
taking this program? 
Yes! O No2© Go to 22 
8-5103-153. 1990-09-10 STC/HLD-040-04172 


Canada 


| | Statistics Statistique 
+ Canada Canada 


24. Who provided this assistance? 
(Mark all that apply) 


When ... was enrolled in this program, about how 
many persons were employed at the location 
where ... worked? Was it .. 


Employer. ®c 2-2: yates ee 


Less than 20? ........ 3© 


20 toi9924 are ee 4© 


Union or 
professional organization ............. 


Voluntary organization ............... 


Go to 21 
AL aay aoe GOVemMentysAo As se voe Reece ee 


Did ...’s employer operate at more than one 
location in Canada? 


Yes 1O No. 2OrV'Go to Dire aria) Dont known pee eae eee eee 


In total, about how many persons were employed Was this program taken at .. 


at all locations in Canada? Was it .. 


A university?) lo. tak eae eee 


Less than 20? ........ 


A college (community college, 
90101992 nn le CEGEP, technical institute)? .......... 


A vocational 
ES piacere or trade’scnool?) a 40-. 4.5.25.5 0 eee 


esos coc saat A private 
or commercial school? ............. 


When ... took this program, for how long had 
he/she been working for this employer? = =| — Other (specify) .................... 
(Enter 00 if less than one year) 


oe years. TS Dam KnOW:e tence nee eee ae 


Which of the following was the most important 
reason why ... took this program? Was it .. 
(Mark one only) 


Who paid the fee or tuition for this program? 
Was it .. 
(Mark all that apply) 


Aniemployer? sj.) scanec cscs 7) To improve job 
opportunities or for 


career development? .............. @) 


Self 
Of family ?. Real cevaca denne aie 2© 


For personal 
Interest? .fim Skea -e Soeik e ee 


A union or 
professional organization? ........ 3O 


A voluntary To increase 
SIGanlZavon? 2.5. 525. canter, ae he, eamings? oak: aa eee 3© 


To improve job 
related: skilis:?v a kt ee re 2 


ArgOvernment 7a see eee 


Or some other person 
or organization? (specify) ......... xe) 


During the 6 months prior to entering this program, 
was ... mainly .. 


Without a job but actively 
looking for work? ................. 


Employed full-time (more than 30 
hours/week) 2. (icc oc eee 


Employed 
Part-time? soo uence ee a 


Excluding fees or tuition, did ... receive any types 
of financial assistance such as paid time off, 

grants or bursaries, payment for course materials, 
transportation, allowance, etc.? 


Without a job and not 
looking foriwork?) ae a ee 8© 


Yes 1O No2O Go to 25 A student?’ 2) Ante a0 se ee 


C. APPRENTICESHIP. 


28. At any time during the past 12 months was ... 
registered in a full-time apprenticeship training 
program which lasted one month or more? 


D. EMPLOYER-RELATED FULL-TIME TRAINING OR 
EDUCATION. 


35. The following questions refer to employer-related 
full-time training or education. 


Yes 10 No2O Go to 34 


Excluding apprenticeship training, at any time 
during the past 12 months, did ... take a full-time 
course or program organized or provided by 
his/her employer which lasted one month or more? 


29. The following questions refer to the last full-time 
apprenticeship program in which ... was enrolled. 


Yes 3O No4© Go to 46a 


What was the title or name of this last 
apprenticeship program? 


a ESN fel a 


36. The following questions refer to the last full-time 
course or program that ... took during the past 12 
months, which was organized or provided by 
his/her employer. 


What was the title or name of this last course or 
program? 


30. When ... was enrolled in this apprenticeship 
program, about how many persons were 

employed at the location where ... worked? 
Was it .. 


Less than 20? ........ 37. Was this course or program taken at .. 


ZOO 99 Peis a. Ses cee 


AsUNIVersity'?. ciyvencet ee eros 
A college (community college, 
CEGEP, technical institute)? ....... 


Go to 33 


ete ae Ios A vocational 
Onmtlade SCHOO cane eh ie ee ee 


31. Did ...’s employer operate at more than one 
location in Canada? 


Yes 10 No2O Goto 33 


32. In total, about how many persons were employed 
at all locations in Canada? Was it .. 


Lessithan 207) 4... 3© 
38. Usually, how many hours of instruction were there 
PORGTOS Pak en eo edn ook an 1@) each week for this course or program? 
MOOto 4907 6—.. !.') sO 
ry ae hours 
500 and over? ........ 6O 
Dont knows awe eee 7O 


39. How many weeks did this course or program last? 


33. When... started this apprenticeship program, for 
how long had he/she been working for this 
employer? 

(Enter 00 if less than one year) 


ze years 


INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


[] ] weeks 


40. Is... still taking this course or program? 


No2 © 


Yes 1O Go to 42 


34. 


41. Did ... successfully complete this course or 


If Q22 or Q24 marked 
program? 


NEMDIOVEln eels eee ‘© Goto 46a 


OMMERWwiSe maar esse 2© Go to 35 Yes 3O No+O 


48. The following questions refer to the last of these 
short-term or part-time training or educational 
courses that ... took during the past 12 months. 


When ... was enrolled in this course or program, 
about how many persons were employed at the 
location where ... worked? Was it .. 


Less than 20? ........ 


What was the title or name of this last course? 


ere Ba ey 
Ree 


Usually, how many hours of instruction were there 
each week for this course? 


ae hours 


How many weeks did this course last? 


ag weeks 


Was ... employed while taking this course? 


Did ...’s employer operate at more than one 
location in Canada? 


Yes 1O No2© Go to 45 


In total, about how many persons were employed 
at all locations in Canada? Was it .. 


Less than 20? ........ 


PLUN VEN stich cute cesicto © 


Yes 10 No2© Go to 56 


When ... was enrolled in this course, about how 
boo ou pod many persons were employed at the location 
where ... worked? Was it .. 


Less'than' 20?) 352502 


When ... took this full-time course or program, for 
how long had he/she been working for this 
employer? 

(Enter 00 ifless thanone year) = == = | 400to 499? .......... 


ae years 


SHORT-TERM/PART-TIME COURSES. 


2010997? Wr eee 


. The following questions refer to short-term or part- 
time training or education, which may be taken at 
work, at a school or at any other organization. 


Did ...’s employer operate at more than one 
location in Canada? 


At any time during the past 12 months, did ... take 
any courses full-time which lasted less than one 
month? 


Yes 1O No2© Go to 55 


In total, about how many persons were employed 


Yes '©Q How many? ; 
at all locations in Canada? Was it .. 


46b. At any time during the past 12 
months did ... take any 
courses part-time? 


Less than 20? ........ 3© 


Yes3©O how many? 


20't0'997. eens ee 


At any time during the past 12 months, did ... take 
any courses part-time? 


Yes 5© How many? ia 


500 or over? ......... 


DOU KNOW sneer 


No &© Go to 62 


55. When... took this course, for how long had he/she | 60. 
been working for this employer? 


(Enter 00 if less than one year) 
Ail veers 


56. Who paid the fee or tuition for this course? 
Was it .. 
(Mark all that apply) 


Which of the following was the most important 
reason why ... took this course? Was it .. 
(Mark one only) 


To improve job opportunities or 
for career development? .......... 1O 


For personal 
Intérest?=. cae. ce ee re 


ANSGMPlOVER?2! gic Wee ab ee eke 1O To increase 


eamings?/s% 22)5 Cee ee ee 


Selfiorfamlly cutee we eas oe A 


A union or professional To improve job 


argdnization ? ae iS et os ee 30 related skills? 6.6. teehee ne 
A voluntary 
DEQ RIIZAUONM Eh fe hse aie tec ates 1) 
61. During the 6 months prior to starting this course, 
was ... mainly .. 
Atgovernment?...- 30.0.6... pee 5O 


Or some other person 
or organization? (specify) ........... re) Without a job but 
actively looking for work? ......... 


Ogata Sa ESOT, Ee RD sere) ie ae Employed full-time 
(more than 30 hours/week)? ........ 


; =a : Employed part-time? ............. 7O 
Excluding fees or tuition, did ... receive any type 
of financial assistance such as paid time off, 
grants or bursaries, payment for course materials, Without a job and not 
transportation, allowance, etc.? looking for work? ............... sO 


Yes iK®) No 2O Go to 59 A student? 


Who provided this assistance? 
(Mark all that apply) 


INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


If at least one of Q17, 
EMmOlOV Oran eae eee tata ies Gene 3O Q30, Q40 or Q51 has 
already been answered 


1© Go to 69 


OGIWiSee Yokes ori .tsucs 2©O Goto 63 


Union or 
Projassionalorganization +: ju. +4. oni, . EMPLOYER INFORMATION ON NON-TRAINEES. 


Vollmtanyrorganizatlomim. aaa ates eee 


Government ..... 0... sess eens 70 During the past 12 months did ... do any work at all 


at a job or business? 


Yes 3O No4©. Go to 68 


Was ...’s work entirely full-time, entirely part-time 
or some of each? By full-time | mean 30 hours or 
ALUNIVEESICV 20 cache wee 2! «oats ah eee 1O more per week. 


Was this course taken at .. 


A college (community college, 


CEGEP, technical institute)? .......... 
Entirely, suilstime tendo han isis Stan Sohne a sO 


A vocational or 
WAGE SChOOleA ee cis oroe enon anaie wens 


ENtirolyy Dart-TIMe - 5 cats iota o sects eres 


Some full-time and 
Some: palt-tmie. = <2 104 fo ea wees = «te 


What were the reasons ... did not take this training 
or education? 
(Mark all that apply) 


65. About how many persons were employed at the 
location where ... worked during the past 12 
months? Was it .. 

(If more than one employer, refer to one of longest 


Not aware of 


Gora) SHEA MATO(EUNS ox, cocnenovesenes Te) 
Training programs 
Lessithan; 2072097 meres notavailable. Sing eee aoa: @) 


Available programs 
20to 997 ............... not suitable for ....s needs ......... 03 © 


oolold/tooilatenowaeetae ee eerie 


GOHO 68% 3|)  itao Busy etter. vata ee eee ee 


Too expensive/have no money ....... 


ookembanraSSocimea sr sen pete amen 


66. Did ...’s employer operate at more than one 
location in Canada? 


Healthireasonsy scene ete ae ee ree o9 © 


Family responsibilities ............. 


Yes 6 O No7O Go to 68 Other (too tired, on vacation, 


needed a break, etc.) (specify) ....... 1O 


SA Bad en od GS a 


DoniteknOw sia Sark econ AOC eA eee 


67. In total, about how many persons were 
employed at all locations in Canada? 


Was it .. 


Was there any other training or education that ... 
y. would have wanted to take for employment or any 
Less than 20? ........... other reasons but did not? 


ROO 99? etn oul etienee Cy 5 MND G71 Rc aa 


What were the reasons ... did not take this training 
or education? 
(Mark all that apply) 


Not aware of 
GXISTINGPrOGran Sauer a 0 © 


68. During the 6 months from January to June 1990, 
was ... mainly .. 


Training programs 
notiavallable so eeiees fh. eae eee o2 © 


Available programs not 
Suitable: for SiInceds aan eer newer 


Without a job but 
actively looking for work? ..  1O 


Too old/too 
lateiNOW rn ean ea ied ee ee ae 


Without a job and not 
looking for work? ........ 2O 


Don’t need it in 
JOD/KNOWSTONOUGH it aan ea 


Employed full-time 
(more than 30 hours/week)? 


Employed 


Too expensive/ 
Part-time?y pre eed, 10) : 


have novmoney shecdthave. cee 07 © 


Too 
embarrassed’ 2.445 -/se eee 


Avstudent 2u.2, acest ohn 2 1@) 


Health 
FEASONS ix contre DAL a hee ee ee ae 


G. BARRIERS TO TRAINING. 


Family 
TESPONSIDICS ie eae er 10 © 


69. Was there any training or education that ... was Other (too tired, on vacation 


supposed to take for employment-related reasons needed a break, etc.) (specify) ....... 1O 
but did not? 


DOnciknOwWaeeee one een ear oa 


INFORMATION SOURCE: 


HRD page-line of person providing the above 
information. 
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